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seeni alike to have left one half of his mind a
complete blank; and whilst speculating on
what would be good, if men were to do it, he
has forgotten to consider for a moment what it
is likely that men will do.

As a parallel to his above account of the
origin of Christianity, we may mention his
account of the Reformation in England, which
is equally ludicrous in the ignorance and the
naive arrogance it betrays. The cause of the
event in question was, he says, simple and
single. It was none other than our great
characteristic as Englishmen ; it was ' the prin-
ciple which forbids the priest to come between
a man and his conscience.' Any statement
more utterly false than this it is hardly possible
to imagine. The English Reformation, as every
schoolboy knows, was at first a political event,
not a religious one ; and the hatred of priests
as priests, so far from being a cause of it, was
only a late and a long-delayed result. Mr.
Pollock himself is obliged to admit that Clifford
studied history poetically, not scientifically.
We should ourselves prefer to say that he
studied it in the spirit of prejudice rather than
in the spirit of poetry ; and, when we say that